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Not far from Pdshkur is the ITaga Pahar, or the Eock of the Serpent, where
the ruins of the castle of Aja Pal may still be seen. Aja was but a humble
goatherd in the valley, and according to tradition received his kingdom from an
anchorite dwelling on the shores of the lake, who wished thus to reward him for
having brought him some milk one day when he was ilL Aja wished to establish
himself on the Serpent's Eock; but the Evil Spirit destroyed in the night what he
built during the day, and he was thus forced to seek refuge in the neighbouring
chain of mountains, where he founded Ajmere.

These mountains are intersected by numerous and picturesque ravines abound-
ing in springs, which have made them from time immemorial the favourite resort
of ascetics. The celebrated Bhirtrari, brother of King Vikrarnaditya, lived here in
retirement for many years, and pilgrims to this day go to kiss the marble slab on
which he used to sleep. The gardens and villas of the merchants of Ajmere now
occupy the sites of the ancient hermitages.

We left Poshkur on the i6th, before daybreak A short distance from the
town there is a narrow valley, formed by two high mountain ranges running
parallel to each other; in which the wind has driven the sand witff so much
violence thai *b is heaped:up on either side to the very summit of the mountains.
This unstable ground seemed to suit our camels, who advanced swiftly with their
short elastic steps. The desert of Sahara does not present a more desolate appear-
ance than did the scene before us. A few stunted bushes, and here and there a
blackened rock, appeared above the waves of shifting sand, which was ploughed
into long furrows by the wind; and this dismal landscape was enlivened by a
herd of gazelles drinking at a clear pool of water, which, taking to flight at our
approach, disappeared among the sandy ravines. The first rays of the rising sun
suddenly lit up the rugged mountain-tops, and for a few minutes the scene was
grand; but the light soon overspread the whole landscape, which once more
became tame and desolate. On leaving the mountains we came upon a vast and
arid plain, extending to a long line of blue mountains, beyond which lies Kishen-
gurh. I shall never forget the interminable inarch across this desert The sun
pouring down on the bare ground rendered the atmosphere stifling, while a hot
wind raised from time to time a cloud of fine dust which parched our throats and
brought the tears into our eyes. The heat was the more insupportable from the
fact of the morning having been so cold, and from my having consequently
dressed myself very warmly, tliinking that we had but a short journey before u&
I had been informed, before leaving Poshkur, that Kishengurh was distant about
fourteen or fifteen miles; but we found, after travelling for several hours, that the
mountains we had to reach seemed as far off as ever.

Near a miserable village we met a troop of pilgrims travelling from the
Ganges to Poshkur, who saluted us with the traditional "Sri Gtraga Ji;" and
these good people told us that the distance from this village to Kishengurh was
fourteen miles, which makes the whole distance from Poshkur twenty-six miles.
In Europe this distance would be considered nothing; but in this country, where
the heat is so intense and one has to travel on hired camels, it is enough to try
the strongest constitution. During the rest of our jlourney we saw nothing to
interest us, except a few villages as unprepossessing as the surrounding country,
with almost exhausted cisterns, and large pits where garnets and carbuncles are
dug up. Our camels, which were heavily laden, went at a footfs pace for the